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stepmother, and now Mary herself had cut the
ground from under her feet.

Charles Clairmont was at home again ; osten-
sibly on the plea of helping in the publishing
business, but as a fact idling about, on the look-
out for some lucky opening. He cared no more
than did Jane for the family (including his own
mother, in Skinner Street): like every Clairmont,
he was an adventurer, and promptly transferred
his sympathies to any point which suited him-
self. To crown all, William, the youngest son,
had become infected with the spirit of revolt,
and had, as Godwin expresses it, "eloped
for two nights," giving his family no little
anxiety.

The first and immediate result of Shelley's
letter to Godwin was a visit to his windows by
Mrs. Godwin and Fanny, who tried in this way
to get a surreptitious peep at the three truants.
Shelley went out to them, but they would not
speak to him. Late that evening, however,
Charles Clairmont appeared. He was to be
another thorn in the side of the interdicted yet
indispensable Shelley. He did not mind having
a foot in each camp, and had no scruples about
coming as often and staying as long as he liked,
or in retailing a large amount of gossip. They
discussed William's escapade, and the various
plans for the immuring of Jane, if she could be